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November Trees. 


Let Poets sing of their leafy trees, 
When the tides of summer fancies swell 
And rock their thoughts, as a tropic breeze 
Rocks the bee in a lily’s bell. 
But give me a harp whose ring is sharp, 
Tuned for November melodies, 
That I may roam the bleak hills, alone, 
And sing of the brown and leafless trees. 
The grey old trees, the naked trees, 
The leafless autumn trees for me ! 


Their branches are bare in the twilight dark, 
Cold and bare when the moon is high, 
Like the cordage and masts of a stranded bark 
That warp and freeze in a polar sky. 
There is never a leaf that the sky-born thief 
Did net hurry away ere its color was gone. 
But the branches hare te me are as fair 
As the naked forms of the Parthenon. 
The graceful trees — the gnarléd trees— 
The wind-stripped autamn trees for me ! 


Where the branches part in the dusky wood, 
The golden mist of the sunset streams, 
And tracts of star-lit solitude 
Glimmer at night on a world of dreams. 
The wind is chill on the rugged hill, 
And the early snow is gathering, 
Bat the wiater is nought --for their boughs are 
fraught 
With the flow of sap and the hope of Spring. 
The patient trees —the hopeful trees, 
Biding the hour that sets them free. 


O Patriots, whom the Tyrant’s hate » 
O’ershadows like the winter drear, 
While like the patient trees ye wait, 
Freedom —the nation’s Spring is near. 
Never despair, tho’ the darkening air 
Sweep all your summer leaves away ; 
The wind may rifle your branches bare, 
The leaves will burst anew in May 
On the blossoming trees — the joyous trees, 
In the glorious spring of liberty. 
C. P.C. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Midnight Wind. 

Wind of cloudy, bleak November, 

Falling, rising through the night, 
As I watch each dying ember 

By my lamp’s low softened light, 
Sadly, vaguely I remember 

Hours of sorrow and delight. 


Rushing through the midnight dreary 
Thou art like a spirit’s sigh 

Mourning o’er some land of Fairy 
He had known in infancy. 

So I muse till I am weary : — 
Would the wind would pause and die ! 


Cease, O memory, to taunt me 
With the far-off scent of flowers ; 
Cease, O midnight wind, to haunt me 
With the ghosts of buried hours. 
Hope, draw near and disenchant me, 


Brightest of angelic powers ! 
C. P. C. 





The Composers of the Stabat Mater. 


(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung.) 


While defending himself against the compli- 
ments and the reproaches bestowed on him by 
Madame Gjertz, in her work mentioned in this 
paper, Fétis alludes, in the Revue et Gazette Mu- 
sicale, to the various settings of the admirable 
hymn of the Stabat Mater, which dates from the 
13th century, to prove that eclecticism in Art does 
not lay down any one rule for the Absolutely- 
Beautiful, but takes into consideration the peri- 
od, circumstances, and aim of every work of art, 
and is, consequently, enlightened impartiality. 
The lady had asserted that the only thing re- 
maining for M. Fétis to do, after his clear and 
striking exposition of the spirituality of music, 
was to apply to the latter the laws which regulate 
the emotions of the mind. “ Instead, however,” 
she continues, “ of seeking these laws in the cate- 
chism, he has looked for them in the philosophers. 
After consulting all the latter, from Plato down 
to Cousin, he has at last arrived at eclecticism,” &c. 

Fétis hereupon proves, by the various settings 
of the Stabat Mater, from Josquin Deprés down 
to Rossini, that a relative judgment on the 
Musically-Beautiful is perfectly justifiable. He 
selects as the seven most important settings those 
of Josquin Deprés, Palestrina, Pergolese, the 
Marchese Ligniville, the Prince of Conca, J. 
Haydn, Boccherini, and Rossini. It is strange 
that Emmanuel Astorga is omitted. (See be- 
low.) 

Josquin Deprés held sovereign sway in his time 
(he flourished from 1470 to 1512), in the domain 
of music. “In those days church-music was writ- 
ten for the voice alone, even without an organ ac- 
companiment; harmony was restricted to the 
consonant chord. For Josquin the Stabat Mater 
was a sequence, a prayer, and he had no other 
object but to impart to it a character of repose 
and devotion by his music. The Saviour on the 
cross, and the grief of Mary, have nothing in 
common with human feelings; the mystery of 
Salvation is being fulfilled. This was all the 
musician saw in his task, and he possessed what 
he required for the expression of calm devotion, 
the pure sound of the human voice and the con- 
sonance of harmony. The piece is written for 
five voices, in the sixth Roman church-tone. One 
voice carries through, uninterruptedly, the Cantus 


Jirmus, while the four others twine round it, in 


agreeable harmonies and imitations, in no in- 
stance abrupt. The whole being, when we con- 
side the period and the conception of the subject, 
a fine and meritorious composition. 

“ Three-quarters of a century later, Palestrina 
composed his Stabat Mater. The musical system 
is still the same, but the form is enlarged, and 
Palestrina has infused the power of his individu- 
ality into his composition of the subject. It is 
true that the means of effective expression are 
still circumscribed, but there is already the yearn- 
ing to discover others. The Sfabat is written for 
eight voices, and two choruses, which, at one time 
separate, and at another in combination, produce 
a striking effect. It is very evident that, in this 
lofty composition, Palestrina drew his inspiration 
from the words of the Evangelist, St. Matthew ;* 
a feeling of terror predominates in the work. 
The three major-triads, with which the first cho- 
rus commences, at the words: ‘ Stabat Mater,’ 
and with which the second chorus joins in, at the 
words: ‘Juxta crucem,’ have in them something 
terrible, which, by the abruptness wherewith they 
sueceed each other, wounds our musical feeling. 
This is quite out of Palestrina’s usual manner, 


* And behold the veil of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom, and the earth did quake and the rocks 
rent.’ Chapter xxvii, verses 51, 52. 











but, as he wished to produce an impression of 
affright, and as dissonant chords were not. then 
known, this harsh combination was the sole re- 
source at his disposal. At the blending of the 
two choruses commences the expression of gloomy 
sorrow : ‘O quam tristis et affiicta Fuit illa bene- 
dicta Mater Unigeniti!’ which pervades the work 
to its conclusion. 

“ Between Palestrina and Pergolese there are 
a hundred and fifty years. The new musical 
system is diseovered, and places means, previous- 
ly unknown, at the disposal of the composer, 
while the instruments combine and form one 
whole with the sound of the human voice. Per- 
golese is not equal to the expression of force and 
greatness; for this his nature is not calculated ; 
he feels at ease only in works of less proportions; 
he has tones for love and gentleness, but none 
for vigor and power. His Stabat Mater, conse- 
quently, is not a work which developes, to any 
great extent, musical ideas and means of expres- 
sion, and, for this reason, too, he does not avail 
himself of the chorus. A soprano and an alto voice 
suffice him, whilst his orchestra consists merely 
of the string-quartet and the organ. Every- 
thing is not equally beautiful in his work; two 
movements appear particularly poor in invention, 
but what touching strains there are in the others ! 
It seems as if Mary’s tears had fallen upon the 
composer's heart!) When sung by accomplished 
female artists—for these are a necessary part of 
the work—Pergolese’s Stabat has always moved 
the hearers, and attained a celebrity which has 
obscured all former settings. Even now, it has, 
in no way, lost value in the eyes of the connois- 
seur, who keeps himself free from the influence 
of the present age. 

“ Although Haydn, in his church music, does 
not stand on the same eminence of genius as in 
his instrumental works” [we suppose by the for- 
mer are meant only his masses, which are more 
properly speaking church music, and not his two 
oratorios] “his Stabat Mater is the production of 
a happy fit of inspiration. The nobleness of 
the thoughts, which, as a general rule, pervades 
it, is blended with a softly melancholy tint. It 
appears as if he had felt that the sorrow of the 
mother of Jesus could be no human sorrow. 
Above the depths of this conception lies the per- 
fectly devoted confidence in the fruits of the Re- 
demption. This beautiful composition is too little 
known; a few figures in the taste of the time 
are the only things in it which we could wish 
omitted. 

“ But the least known of allisthe Stabat Mater 
of the Marquis of Ligniville, a dilettante, whose 
genius was not inferior to that of Marcello, but 
who died young, and wrote only a little. A 
‘Stabat, a charming ‘Salve, Regina, and a 
‘Dixit Dominus,’ for four voices and orchestra, 
are all I know of his. In the Sabat, he took a 
different view of the subject from the other com- 
posers. Te does not attempt to express feelings 
which are raised above human nature, not to in- 
spire his hearers with terror; his object has been 
to delineate the mystic love of man to God, who 
is expiring on the cross, and he has succeeded in 
a wonderfully beautiful manner. Three voices, 
sometimes of the same kind—for instance, three 
sopranos in the first verse—then three altes in the 
‘Que meerebat et dolebat,’ then again a soprano, 
tenor and bass, or an alto, tenor and bass, suffice 
to enable the composer, without any accompani- 
ment, to produce the most profound impression. 
All the movements are canonical, but the strict- 
ness of the form in no way interferes with the 
impression.* 

* When did this Marquis de Ligniville live! Are the above 
pieces printed or only manuscript! We fine nothing about 
him in the authorities at our command.—Ep. Niederrheinische 
Musik- Zeitung. 
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“ Boecherini has taken the same ground as 
Ligniville. But he has employed more ample 
resources, for, though his Stabat, also, is only for 
three voices, he has written it with an orchestral 
accompaniment. ‘The natural abundance of hap- 
py motives, found in all Boccherini’s works, is not 
wanting in his Sfabat, but there is more melan- 
choly feeling and even vigor in it than in his 
other compositions. Although nearly totally un- 
known, it is worthy the admiration of all compe- 
tent judges. 

“ Finally, Rossini’s fertile genius has produced, 


out of the Stabat Mater, a drama in the form of 


an oratorio or cantata. To appreciate this work 
properly, we must take Rossini’s own view of the 


subject. Per se, as a musical and vocal, and not 





as a sacred composition, it is a work that contains | 


many beauties; for instance, the introduction, the 
tenor air, the quartet, ‘Sancta mater,’ and the 
‘Inflammatus’ are worthy of all praise.” 

Thus far goes M..Fétis. As we have already 
mentioned, the Stabat Mater of Emanuel Astorga 
is omitted from the above list, although the work 
is one of the most celebrated, as well as, at 
sresent, better known, and deserving of its cele- 
brity. It was written at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, probably in London, since 
the Academy of Ancient Music there for a long 
time possessed the only copy of it. Compare 
Rochhitz, Fir Freunde der Tonkunst, vol. 2, 
where there is, also, a biography, although a 
somewhat romantic one, of Astorga. 

F. Chrysander, also, has recently informed us 
of a Stabat Mater, hitherto entirely unknown, but 
in his opinion excellent, by Agostino Steffani. 
Steffani was Capellmeister of Duke Ernest Au- 
gustus, afterwards Elector of Hanover, but in the 
year 1690, employed, also, as ambassador at vari- 
ous courts. He was a patron of Handel, who was 
indebted to him for his appointment at Hanover. 
After a copious and interesting notice of this dis- 
tinguished musician, in his work entitled, G. 7. 
Hiindel, vol. 1, Leipsic, 1858, F. Chry sander 


speaks as follows of the Stabat Mater in ques- | 


tion :— 

“The greatest, and perhaps, also, the last. of 
Steffani’s musical compositions, a work which has 
hitherto been unknown, as far as I am aware, 
even to its very name, I will now mention. — It is 
a grand Stabat Mater. The manuscript, which I 
have seen, is in the same volume as the celebrat- 
ed Stabat Mater of Astorga, and of about the same 
bulk. When I add that Steffani’s composition is 
equal to Astorga’s in an artistic sense, the reader 
must not look upon this as one of those unmean- 


ing assertions in which unknown works of the | 


second or third class are frequently compared with 
more known ones of the first rank. Any exag- 


geration in favor of Steffani would involve a dou- 
bie injustice. Emanuel Astorga’s work is the 


only lamb on which his fame is nourished ; Stet- 
fani possesses an entire flock, and his importance 
is firmly established, whatever may be the merits 
of his Stabat Mater. But we must confess, after 
the most dispassionate investigation, that, in this 
instance, we have one of the most remarkable 
musical compositions possible, and it is perfectly 
incomprehensible how it can have remained so 
long unknown. This is all the more incompre- 
hensible, too, as it is contained in the same vol- 
ume from which probably every copy of Astorga’s 
Stabat Mater is derived. One can hardly avoid 
instituting a comparison between it and the lat- 
ter, but the two compositions are so dissimilar, 


| structing choruses. 








that it would be impossible for any one to explain 
= | 


them more easily and better than by performing 
them one after the other. In some of the twelve 
movements public opinion would declare for the 
baron, and in others tor the bishop. The begin- 
ning of the last chorus, ‘ Quando corpus morietur,’ 
is treated with the greater beauty by Astorga, 
but, looking at the chorus as a whole, the palm 
must be awarded to Steffani’s composition. The 
difierenee of conception is so strong in some of 
the pieces as scarcely to admit of valuation, and 
both masters were skilful enough to attain their 
object ; yet I would accord the preference to As- 
torga’s simple though artistic chorus, ‘ Virgo vir- 
ginum preciara,’ instead of to Steffani’s mystic 
trio, precisely on account of its impressiveness 


| 
| 


and intelligibility, but, on the same grounds, I 
should preter Steffani’s chorus, ‘ Fac me plagis,’ 
to a bass-solo by the Baron. Taken altogether, 
Astorga strikes me as more especially noble, and 
Steffani as more especially ecclesiastical. Both 
possess in common the qualities of depth and 
solemnity, but even these with an essential differ- 
ence. In Astorga’s composition the individual 
and personal element is always predominant, and 
in this spirit is it invariably conceived ; his work 
would be weakly, were it not strong in this re- 
spect. For the accents of grief with which he 
astonishes us, we seek explanations not in words 
or in ecclesiastical matters, but in the unhappy 
events of his own life. We should never think 
of doing so with Steffani. With what depth of 
feeling and richness of woe the second soprano 
intones in his work ‘ Stabat Mater,’ and how pow- 
erful is the magnificent chorus, for six voices, that 
follows! What an effect is produced by the 
fourth: ‘Pro peccatis, and how wonderfully ar- 
tistic is the sixth: ‘ Eja Mater!’ But the life of 
the composer, even supposing we knew more of it 
than we really do, would scarcely render these 
forms more clear, than the words, the custom of 
the church, and the importance of the subject can 
do, although the work is the clearest proof that 
the little, friendly man nourished a deep inward 
life beneath his gentle exterior. The whole dif- 
ference between Steffani and Astorga is, in two 
words, that between mysticism and romance. 
Whatever superiority Astorga, as one living 
later, may possess in the way of modern and 
popular treatment, or, as a man grown up in mis- 
fortune, in certain pieces full of moving passion, 
is compensated for - Steffani by a oneful ecele- 
siastically-solemn whole, and by the wonderful 
depth of his counterpoint, in which he far ex- 
celled Astorga. The work is full and remarka- 
ably scored: violins 1 and 2, viola 1 and 2 and 3, 
and violoncello, six vocal parts, six instruments, 
and organ. The instruments have essentially the 
same to do as the vocal parts, sometimes directly 
accompanying, and sometimes being freely inter- 
twined. We here observe a remarkable depar- 
ture from Handel, and, so to speak, an aflinity 
with Bach; in reality, however, it is only the 
Italian style, ennobled and perfected, of con- 
Even the solos are partially 
accompanied by several voices, while everything 
is full of counterpoint. The work is quite fit for 
performance at the present day. As matters 
stand—I mean because we have no singers for 
duets—the Stabat Mater is, perhaps, that compo- 
sition by means of which this master, who has be- 
come a stranger, might be again introduced 
among us. Until it is printed, it will afford me 
pleasure to procure German Vocal Associations a 
correct copy.” 
Mozart—Child and Man. 
(Continued from page 242). 
No. 47. 
Mozart the Elder to his Wife. 
Shrove Tuesday, 1770. 

Our concert has taken place. It was on a Friday. 
Everything went off the same as before ; any descrip- 
tion would be useless. We are in good health, God 
be thanked; and, though not rich, we have always 
over and above our need, With God’s help, we shall 
quit Milan in the second week in Lent and proceed to 
Parma, Next week Count Firmiani is bent on giving 
a last grand concert for the ladies ; and there are other 
matters besides to bring to a conclusion. 

The misfortune of M. d@’Aman, which you men- 
tioned, afflicted us mach. Wolfgang shed many tears 
over it. You know how sensitive he is. 

P.S. From Wolfgang. 1 embrace mother and 
sister. I am overwhelmed with business, enough to 
drive one mad. Impossible to write any more. 





No. 48. 
Wolfyang Mozart to his Sister. 
Milan, March 3, 1770. 
Cara Soretta M1a,—How happy I am to hear 
of your spending your time so amusingly. Perhaps 
vou think I don’t amuse myself, but I could not count 
the number of times I have had amusement. We 


have been, I think, six or seven times at the Opera, | 
then at the feste di ballo, which, as at Vienna, begin | 


after the opera, with this difference, that the dances 


pass off with more order than at Vienna. Besides 
which, we have seen the facchinata and the chiccherata. 
The first is a masquerade, which is pleasant to see ; 
the people dress as facchini, or valets of great houses, 
and go in troops on foot or in barca, preceded by five 
or six bands of trumpeters, cymbals, and several 
bands of fiddles, and other instruments. The chiec- 
cherata is also a masquerade. What we call petits 
maitres the Milanese call chicchere ; they are all 
mounted on horses, which has a very fine effect. I 
am as happy to hear M. von Aman is well, as I was 
grieved to hear of his misfortune. What masque did 
Mme. Rosa wear? and what was M. Moelck? What 
was M. von Schidenhofen’s costume? I beseech you 
to tell me, if you know; vou will please me much. 
Kiss mama’s hands 1,000,000,000,000 times. My 
compliments to all kind friends ; and for thee a thou- 
sand sweet things from him who will be yours as soon 
as you lay hands on him. 





No. 49. 
EL. Mozart to his Wife. 
Milan, March 13th, 1770. 


Wolfgang had to compose, for the concert at Count 
Firmiani’s, two airs and a recitative, with violin, from 
which I was obliged myself to take the violin part, 
and then it had to be copied out in duplicate to pre- 
vent our being robbed of it. Nearly one hundred and 
fifty of the first nobility were there. The principal 
personages were the Duke, the Princess, and the Car- 
dinal. Between this and to-morrow we shall cook up 
another affair; they want Wolfgang to compose the 
first opera for Christmas next. We shall have some 
difficulty in reaching Rome for the holy week. You 
know at Rome we must of necessity stop. Then we 
shall go on to Naples, and this city is so important 
that, if we are not recalled to Milan by a scrittura, 
that is to say by the opera to be done, it may so turn 
out that we shall find occasion to remain the whole of 
the coming winter in Naples. If the scrittura takes 
place they may send us the libretto. Wolfgang will 
have time to think over it a little ; we can make our 
road pass through Loretto, and return to Milan, and 
as the composer is only bound to remain up to the 
time of placing his opera in scena we can then return 
home, passing through Venice. I abandon all these 
projects to Divine Providence. To-morrow we dine 
with his Excellency, to make our adieux to him. 
The Count provides us with letters for Parma, Flor- 
ence, Rome, and Naples. I cannot tell you how 
gracious he has been to us during all our stay. 

P.S. From Wolfgang. My tender compliments. 
I embrace mother and sister a million times, and con- 
tinue in good health, God be thanked. Addio. 


No. 50. 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, 24th March, 1770. 


Reached here to-day in good health, and with the 
hope that God will keep us in the same. We shall 
not stay more than four days here, and five or six at 
Florence. We are, therefore, certain to be in Rome 
during Passion Week, and to see the ceremonies of 
Maunday Thursday. 

The serittura, i.e. the written contract concerning 
the opera which Wolfgang is to compose, is signed 
and exchanged. It depends on no other condition 
now than the permission of our prince, for which I 
have asked. They give us 100 grg//ate and our lodg- 
ing. The opera will commence during the festivities 
of Christmas ; the recitatives must be sent to Milan 
in October, and on the first of November we must be 
there in order that Wolfgang may compose the airs. 
The prima and seconda donna are Signora Gabrielli* 
and her sister. The tenor is Signor Ettore,t now 
Cavaliere Ettore, on account of some decoration he 
has received. The rest are not agreed upon yet. La 
Gabrielli is known throughout Italy for a wench of 
astounding pride, who, besides squandering all her 
money, commits the greatest follies in the world. 
We shall meet her on the road. She is coming from 
Palermo. We will do her the honors of a queen ; we 
will worship her like a goddess, and so gain over her 
good graces. At Parma, the Signora Guari,{ other- 
wise called Bastardina, or Barstadella, invited us to 
dinner, and sang us three pieces. I could not believe 
she could sing the C sopra acuto, but our ears con- 
vineed us of the fact. The passages which Wolfgang 
has copied were in her air; she sang them a little 
more softly than the grave tones, but with as beautiful 


. 


* Catherine Gabrielli, born in Rome in the house of Prince 
Gabrielli in 1730; a pupil of Garcia, surnamed Spagnoletto, 
and ot Porpora. Died in Rome, 1796. 





t Celebrated tenor, born in Italy, 1740; died at Stuttgart, 
770 


| 1770. 
~ One of the most accomplished artistes oi the 18th century; 
born at Ferrara, 1743; died 1783. Her real name was Lucrezia 


| Agujan. 
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a voice as the octave flute or the organ. Trills, ca- 
dences, every thing, were executed by her as Wolf- 
gang has written them down, note for note. Besides 
which, she has a very good alto voice up to G. She 
is neither handsome nor ugly, but from time to time 
she has a wild look with her eyes like that of a person 
subject to fits, and she is lame. In other respects her 
conduct is good, her temper good, and her reputation 
good. 

Count Firmiani has presented Wolfgang with a 
snuff-box of gold, filled with 20 gigliati. 


No. 51 


Wolfgang Mozart to his Sister. 
March 24, 1770. 

O my industrious sister,—After being so long idle, 
I have thought there would be no harm if I became 
for some time once more industrious like thee. On 
post days, when letters from Germany arrive, meat 
and drink have a peculiar flavor for me. I entreat 
thee write me who sings during the oratorios; tell 
me also the titles of the oratorios? Forget not to 
tell me how thou wert pleased with the minuets of 


Haydn,* and if they are better than the first. Iam 
rejoiced to hear that M. von Aman is restored. Beg 


of him, on my behalf, to take care of himself, and to 
avoid all strong emotion ; tell him so for me. Short- 
ly I will send thee a minuet, which M. Pick dances 
here on the stage, and which everybody dances at the 


Jeste di ballo, in Milan, in order that thou mayest see 


how slowly the people dance here. The minuet itself 
is a very fine one. It is, of course, from Vienna, and 
consequently by Teller or Starzer.t There are a 
great many notes init. Why? Because it is a the- 
atrical minuet. The Milanese or Italian minuets 
have a great many notes, a great many bars, and go 
very slowly ; for instance, the first part has 16 bars, 
the second, 20 or 24. 

At Parma we made acquaintance with a songstress ; 
we heard her at her own house. She is the famous 
Bastardella, who has, Ist, a fine voice ; 2d, an exqui- 
site throat ; 3d, an incredible compass. She sang in 
my presence the following passages : } 


* * * * * 





No. 
L. Mozart to his Wife. 
Bologna, March 27, 1770. 

Count Pallavicini gave yesterday a concert to which 
were invited the cardinal and the highest nobility. 
You know Count Charles Firmiani ? 
knew Count Pallavicini ; they are two perfect noble- 
men, who, in every respect, are of the same way of 
thinking, have the same benevolence, a similar eleva- 
tion of soul and moderation, equal love and equal in- 
telligence of every department of art and science. As 
soon as Count Pallavicini learned that I desired to 
visit Rome during Passion Week, he told me that he 
would manage matters so that he might hear, no later 
than the day following, ‘this astonishing and youth- 
ful virtuoso,” and procure the same pleasure to the 
whole nobility of the town. The celebrated F. Mar- 
tinsi§ was also invited, and, although he never goes 
to concerts, he came. The concert, at which were 
assembled 150 persons, commenced at half-past seven 
o’clock, and lasted till half-past eleven, nobody stir- 
ring from his seat. The singers were Signori Aprile 
and Cicognani. 

What delights me particularly is that we are liked 
here in quite an unusual way, and that Wolfgang is 
admired more than in any other city in Italy, Bologna 
being the residence and focus of a great many masters, 
artists, and savants. It is here that he has been sub- 
jected to the most severe trials, which have added to 
his renown throughout Italy, because F. Martinsi is 
the idol of the Italians, and he speaks of Wolfgang 
in the highest terms of admiration, after having put 
him through every kind of ordeal. We paid two visits 
to F. Martinsi, and each time Wolfgang had to write 
a fugue, for which the father gave la guida in a few 
notes. We went to see, at his country house, Cava- 
liere Broschi, who is called Farinelli.* We met the 
Spagnoletta here, who is the prima donna at the opera, 
which begins in March, in the place of La Gabrielli, 
who is still at Palermo, and has played the Bolognese 
a trick; we met, besides, the castrato Manfredini, 


52. 


* Melchior Haydn, not to be confounded with the renowned 
composer of that name, was attached to the Salzburg Chapel. 

+ A ballet composer, who died at Vienna, in 1793. 

t The music in question will be found by the reader in the 
Life of Mozart, by Edward Holmes. 

4 A Cordelier friar, the most erudite musician of the 18th 
century, author of the Storia della Musica. Born in Bologna, 
1708; died, 1784. 

* Celebrated singer and favorite of Ferdinand V. of Spain 
Amassed an enormous fortune. Left his musical library to 
Martinsi. 


I wish you also | 
y hearty applause. 
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who is just back from Russia, and has been with us 
at Salzburg. 

We have been to the institute. What we saw there 
is far superior to the J/usewn Britannicum, for not 
only are natural curiosities to be found there, but 
everything that can be ranked under the head of sci- 
ence is displayed, ranged in order and methodically 
as in a lexicon, and kept in fine apartments; you 
would be astonished at it. I can say nothing of the 
churches, pictures, palaces. 

You have nothing to tell me about the horse. 
Whoever disposes of my property, without my know- 
ledge and against my desire, will have to indemnify 
me, if he be a gentleman of any nobility. My friends 
will pardon my not writing. Arrivabit aliquando 
tempus commodum scribendi, nunc testa mea semper plena 
est multis reflexionibus. 


(To be Continued.) 





Schiller Festivals. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Tne Scuititer Festivar.—Wherever and with 
what degree soever of enthusiasm the centenary of 
the great German poet was celebrated, yesterday, we 
doubt that it was more worthily and spiritedly com- 
memorated than it was in our city. The day was 
delightful. One better adapted to the wants and 
wishes of the celebrants could not have been selected 
from the year’s calendar. Everything came off ac- 
cording to the liberally and judiciously arranged 
programme, which we will not repeat, in detail, as 
we have already laid it before our readers. 

The procession of the different associations, in- 
cluding the quaintly uniformed members of the Turn- 
verein, was quite large, and made an imposing ap- 
pearance, as it paraded our principal streets. Appro- 
priate emblems, illustrating the various nationalities, 
and the intellects which have shed lustre upon them, 
bore a conspicuous place in the procession, as did a 
well executed bust of Schiller. The St. Charles 
theatre, in the morning, and Odd Fellows’ Hall, in 
the evening, were crowded, and we were pleased to 
notice that the ladies formed, upon both occasions, 
the larger proportion of the audience. The incidents 
of both were of exceeding interest, and what struck 
us as notable was that, notwithstanding the general 
theme was the same, there was a pleasing variety in 
the exercises. 

At the theatre, Dr. Maas, and at the Hall, Rev. 
Dr. Gutheim, delivered German addresses, wherewith 
the listeners appeared to be well content, if we may 
judge from the frequent interruptions, in the form of 
Both gentlemen spoke with grace 
as well as earnestness. At the St. Charles, Mr. 
Durant, and at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Mr. Overall, de- 
livered discourses appropriate to the occasion, in 
English, and these too were most enthusiastically 
received by their audiences. Mr. Durant’s effort 
was chiefly historical and critical, with a glowing 
peroration of a eulogistic character. Mr. Overall’s 
was more analytical of the great poet’s genius. The 
orator dwelt especially on the humanitarian character 
of Schiller, his sympathy with man, and the noble 
ideality with which he treated human nature. Mr. 
Overall wound up his very able discourse with an 
allusion to the catholicity of the great German poet’s 
works, and especially to the sympathy they inspire 
in the hearts of all lovers of liberty. The allusions 
to the evident democratic tendencies of Schiller’s 
poetry, and thence to its popularity in this country, 
influencing, as it has, to a great degree, our own lit- 
erature, were warmly received by the audience. 

The bust of Schiller was unveiled by the statuary, 
at the St. Charles, and was crowned with laurel, at 
the hall, byalady. An original cantata, by Lahache, 
was sung, on both occasions ; during the entrance of 
the procession to the theatre, an original “ Schiller 
March,” composed by Schoenheit, was performed 
by the band; during the coronation of the bust, that 
matchless Andante of Beethoven was finely rendered 
by a grand orchestra ; at the theatre, Mr. Burghalter, 
from Baton Rouge, read a German poem, of his own 
composition : in the hall, another, composed by Frei- 
ligrath, and sent from London to be read whenever 
the day should be celebrated, was eloquently recited 
by Mr. Loenig. 

The crowning exercise of the festival was the full 
performance of Romberg’s noble cantata, set to the 
immortal poem of Schiller, “ Die Glocke,” or “ The 
Bell.””, We have heard this fine composition per- 
formed, more than once before ; but never, taken as 
a whole, with so much effect as upon this occasion. 
Mme. Ruhl (soprano) gave striking effect to the solos 
entrusted to her, and was admirably seconded in the 
duets, &c., by Mme. Paulsackel (contralto). Mr. 
Loenig (basso), as “the master,” sustained his im- 
portant part, throughout the work, very creditably. 
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“The Bell,” upon this occasion, was certainly most 
triumphantly “ cast.” 

This evening, at Odd Fellows’ Hall, a grand ball 
terminates the three days’ Festival of Schiller’s cen- 
tenary.— Picayune, Nov. 12. 





CLEVELAND, QO. 

There was a good attendance at the Schiller Fes- 
tival in the Academy of Music, last evening, and 
much enthusiasm was manifested. In front of the 
stage was placed a bust of Schiller, crowned with a 
laurel wreath. Immediately behind the bust was a 
large gilt lyre, encircled with a floral wreath. 

The Festival commenced by the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful Overture to the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” executed by the St. Cecilia 
Society. This exquisite bit of descriptive music was 
given in a manner that brought down a burst of de- 
served plaudits. 

In a few minutes the curtain again lifted and dis- 
closed the stage crowded with the members of the 
Gesangverein and Cecilia Societies. In the front 
were two rows of blooming damsels, about twenty in 
number, all dressed in white muslin, and whose rosy 
cheeks and cheerful smiles spoke pleasantly of the 
sunny hills and smiling plains of the Fatherland. 
Between twenty and thirty men—members of the 
Gesangverin—stood next, who were again backed up 
by the Cecilia Society. 

The ‘“ Song of the Bell,” written by Schiller, and 
set to music by Romberg, is a piece allowing consid- 
erable scope for the composer’s power and the artist’s 
skill. ‘The Cantata opens with the master giving di- 
rections to his workmen to make the moulds for 
casting the bell, and then to throw into the furnace 
the different metals required. Whilst the master at 
imes narrates the progress of the work, the chorus 
picture the different uses to which the bell will be 
put, and the scenes with which its sounds will be con- 
nected. ‘The joy-bells greeting the ear of the new- 
born infant and heard repeatedly in the progress of 
youth, until they ring out in full gladnesss to welcome 
the married pair; the struggle of life ; the domestic 
scene, and the smiling homestead, are pictured in 
appropriate words and music, until the bell is ready 
for the casting. The rush of the glowing metal 
from the furnace suggests the wild alarm of fire, and 
the music vividly pictures the confused and startling 
scenes, with the mingled shouts of command and 
cries of despair, in the midst of which the curtaih 
falls on the first part. 

The second part commences with the workmen 
waiting for the bell to cool. Whilst the workmen 
wait anxiously, the solemn sounds of the “ passing 
bell” are heard, and the desolate home is pictured, 
changing to a happy home scene cheerily described in 
tripping notes. The mould is broken, and the 
thought of the rain that would have ensued in case 
the metal had burst the mould suggests the terrible 
results of the outbreak of the people into rebellion. 
The music, in strong, startling bursts, describes the 
horrors of civil war, changing into glad chorus as the 
mould is split asunder and the work is found to be 
perfect. 

Like a golden star, behold, 

Like a kernel smooth and bright, 

Peels the metal from the mould! 
How the whole doth gleam 
Like the sunny beam! 


And in the escutcheon’s shield 
Is a master hand revealed. 


The solos of the Soprano and Alto—Miss Berlina 
Jaumeler and Miss Bertha Baumeler, were received 
with great applause. ‘The Tenors—Messrs. F. Abel 
and G. Langsdorff, and the Bassos— Messrs. H. 
Langsdorft and Quevenfield, acquitted themselves 
admirably. In fact, all did well, and, under the 
leadership of Prof. Abel, afforded an entertainment 
to be remembered with great pleasure.—Jerald. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis. 

The anniversary of Schiller’s birthday, in Milwau- 
kee, Thursday, took place at Albany Hall, and was 
attended in the afternoon by at least one thousand 
people. The “ exercises” commenced with the or- 
chestra performance of the overture to the opera of 
William Tell, by Rossini. We doubt if it has ever 
been executed better by the Musical Society. The 
audience were rapturous in their applause, and we 
think it possible the performers felt impressed with 
the unusual importance of the occasion ; at all events 
the mass of eager listeners insisted on having it re- 
peated, and we heard many commendatory remarks 
among gentlemen of no mean musical taste. After 
this, Dr. Fessel made a few remarks, and was followed 
by Hans Boebel, in a declamation written by F. Frei- 
iligrath, a living German poet, to be used all over the 
world on this occasion. 

Carl Schurz was then introduced, and delivered an 
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oration in German, and the programme closed with 
a male chorus, with instrumental accompaniment. 

The Hall was tastefully decorated with banners, 
and emblematical shields, bearing the names of some 
of Schiller’s favorite productions. On the stage a 
bust of the poet stood in full view, crowned with a 
chaplet of laurel. 

In the evening a still larger audience attended the 
Festival; Albany Hall was indeed ‘‘ jammed almost 
to suffocation.” ‘The third act of Schiller’s tragedy 
of “ William Tell,” tableaux and musical perform- 
ance made up the entertainment. The play was ex- 
ceedingly well done, Miss Horwitz, who took the part 
of young Tell, excited a good deal of just admira- 
tion by her acting, and we will do her the justice to 
say we never saw the character better sustained. The 
tableaux were as good as ever, gotten up with all that 
artistic taste for which our German fellow citizens 
are characteristic, and elicited unbounded applause. 

Mr. Sobolewski’s arrangement of Schiller’s “ An 
die Freude” or “ Hymn to Joy,” was undoubtedly 
the feature of the evening. It was called on the pro- 
gramme, a “ Melodrama with chorus,” an appella- 
tion by the way, that we do not exactly comprehend. 
The chorus consisted of fifty mixed voices; and the 
recitation was delivered by Mr. Niemeier. 

It is only necessary to say in connection with this 
music, that Mr. Sobolewski has translated Schiller’s 
sentiments into music, much better than they can ever 
be translated into English. Much of the exquisite 
joyousness, not mirth, but soul-felt gladness, overflow- 
ing in stately emotion, so conspicuous in the poem, 
is heard (we almost said seen) in the music. The 
chords are heavy, yet the harmony moves with the 
martial sprightliness and elation of the poet. 

It was well sung and performed under the leader- 


ship of Mr. Sobolewski, and greeted with all the eclat 
* 


of a success. 





The following abstract of Dr. Sotcer’s speech, 
at the festival in Boston, we take from the Courier. 


With the name of Schiller that of Goethe is insep- 
arably connected in the history of the German mind. 
The remarkable feature of that friendship and intel- 
lectual alliance between the two great poets is, that 
they occupied the two opposite sides in their views of 
humanity and nature. (roethe traced in the life of 
man the same laws which govern the life of nature ; 
Schiller claimed for man absolute freedom of will. 
This opposite tendency characterizes even their first 
youthful productions, Goethe’s Werther, Schiller’s 
Robbers. In later years it was raised into a system 
by either through their philosophical studies, in which 
Gocthe’s guide was Spinoza, Schiller’s Kant. Goethe, 
although his scientific theories are impugned by sci- 
entific men, had the great merit of having conceived 
nature as an organic whole, a view by which he in- 
spired Alexander von Humbolt, who sat at his feet. 
Schiller’s philosophy will be easily understood by 
Americans, as it is a vindication of free will without 
regard to the natural limitations to which that will is 
everywhere subjected. In spite of these opposite 





stand points in their entire view of the world, an in- | 


timate friendship sprang up between the two pocts 
sinee the year 1794. Their point of contact was the 
world of art and poetry, where they united for the 
commen purpose of leading mankind to the true 
through the beautiful. It was only through this alli- 
ance that either attained to the full height of his gen- 
ius; an alliance which was unfortunately premature- 
ly interrupted by Schiller’s early death. In the usual 
view of the world, Schiller was nothing but a poor 
author, who had to live on his pen. 
never stooped to make his pen serve any other pur- 
poses than its own. 
the object of leading mankind, though through long 
centuries of struggle, to truth and virtue. He died 
as he had lived, a poor literary man. But to-day 
wealth, power, fame, fashion, beauty, talent, are as- 


But his genius | 


past ideas of humanity as well as of science were 
inferior to ours, so that that philosophy does no long- 
er satisfy the wants of the present generation, and we 
must make ourselves a new one which does satisfy 
those wants. If we omit that, practical atheism in 
all branches of knowledge and actual life must be 
the consequence, and religion will become more and 
more confined to the Church. Such a separation is 
deadly to all intellectual and moral life. The exam- 
ple of Goethe and Schiller is instructive in this re- 
spect. In this country only men with Schiller’s 
views are permitted to come forward into the broad 
daylight. Hence, the other side of life, the natural 
one, seeks for satisfaction in an illegitimate way—in 
the morbid sentimentalism of French novels ; in the 
morbid representations of the sexual hfe, as in Mich- 
elet ; or from the opposite side, people expect salva- 
tion from the defeminization of woman; they run 
after every new prophet or doctor ; they conjure up 
spirits—all for want of liberty of thought. A bene- 
ficent power has given to this nation every boon to 
be wished for : free institutions ; ready and variegated 
talent ; an unconquerable idealism, which still pro- 
duces iron men; Samsons who beard the lion in his 
own den, strike terror, alone, into thousands of Phil- 
istines, and die standing upright. But the free insti- 
tutions are degraded into mere instruments of lucre ; 
talent celebrates its highest triumphs in chess-playing, 
and the ideal ardor of the heart spends itself in a 
sterile fanaticism, for want of courage to think, for 
want of a comprehensive view over the whole of na- 
ture and human life, for want of a reconciliation be- 
tween the scientific and the moral conscience in man, 
—a reconciliation which can only be effected by abso- 
lute freedom of statement and through a thousand 
errors, Which must be borne with, which are of no 
account in acommunity where everybody is in earn- 
est in his search after truth. Inthe name of Schiller, 
who, though Channing’s brother in spirit, was 
Goethe’s friend and intellectual ally : “ Let us have 
liberty of thought.” 





The Violin. 
(From the Sunday Atlas, Philadelphia.) 


The period when the violin may be said to 
have originated, was when the important discovery 
was made that the drawing over the strings a certain 
material such as horse-hair, covered with a resisting 
medium, such as rosin, would produce a powerful 
and continuous sound. This discovery of the princi- 
ple of the bow was as important for the development 
of the violin, and with it of music generally, as that 
of the steam engine for mechanical, or gunpowder 
for explosive power; and, therefore, setting aside the 
flowery fictions in which so many writers love to in- 
dulge their taste for allegory, and extricating our- 
selves from the realms of mysticism, we enter the 
regions of reality, and first touch terra firma some- 
where about the tenth century.* In the Cottonian 
Collection in the British Museum is a manuscript of 
the Psalms of David, in the frontispiece to which that 
monarch is represented playing on the harp. Before 
him stand four ‘gleemen,’’ one of whom plays 
with a bow upon a kind of violin. This drawing is 
perhaps one of the earliest that records that instra- 
ment. Other manuscripts prove its existence about 
the same date. In the twelfth century the viol was 
common amongst the Provencal troubadours. They 
styled it the “ viula,” whence our viola or tenor. 
The state of music amongst the British bards—the 
Norman minstrels, descendants from the ancient 
Scandinavian Scalds—and the Proven¢al troubadours, 
is a subject fall of interest. The French used more 


| than twenty instruments in the reign of Philip de 


His soul was entirely given to | 


sembled to do homage to a man who was wofully | 


noor and had not even the merit of having amused | 
I g 


them. ‘The homage done to his name is done to an 
intellectual Centra/ Sun. 

As Goethe and Schiller united in their common 
creations all the intellectual rays of their age, so they 
streamed them back upon all civilization. German 
science as now understood dates from that time. All 
the sciences became one, stepping forth from. their 
combination and shedding light over the whole. 
Other nations are well inclined to acknowledge the 
superiority of German science, but ith regard to 
its main spring, its philosophical spirit, they think 
it not much better than Atheism. They recommend 
the Germans to return to a simple religious belief, 
without considering that man cannot have a belief 
without philosophizing, and that the belief alike of 
simple people and of learned theologians is general- 
ly nothing but the philosophy of the past. But the 


Valois, but the forms of both of them are lost to us ; 
but the bassoon, trumpet, flute, hauthois, harp, gui- 
tar, viol, cymbals, and drum were amongst them. 
The Welsh claim the origin, on the strength of a 
rude instrament of an oblong square shape, called 
the “Crwth.’”’ From this the English doubtless de- 
rived the term “ crowd,” which, with that of the 
“ fiddle,” obtained until the importation of the per- 
fected article from Italy, when the term “ violin” 
supplanted them. Although the fidicula of the Ro- 
mans had no connection with the fiddle, yet the term 
“fiddle,” doubtless, had with it; and the Anglo- 
Saxon jfithele, and earlier German redel, with their 
Danish, Icelandic and Dutch varieties, all own jfidi- 
ewa for their original. The hackneyed line recording 
that “Nero fiddled while Rome was burning,” is a 
fable, no such instrument existing for one thousand 
vears after Nero’s reign. From the old Norman- 
French word rio/, its varieties have derived their dis- 
tinctive appellations; though for a long period they 
were only called treble, tenor, and bass viols. The 
name of rio/ di gamba, fram its position between the 
legs, was for a long time the distinction of the bass 
variety. Finally, the terms violone or contra-basso, 
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violoncello, viola and violino. comprised the distinctive 
titles of the viol family in its perfected state. To 
this glorious quartet may be added a fifth diminu- 
tive in the piccolo, or kit, which latter is held, how- 
ever, as especially sacred to the maitre de danse. The 
“rebec”’ was also an ancient name for the early 
specimen of the fiddle, and old French writers apphi- 
ed the term bar/iton to the whole class. In England, 
says Dubourg, no family of consideration during the 
sixteenth and to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury thought its establishment complete without a 
regular set of viols. Public performers were few 
until the beginning of the seventeenth centary, and 
vocal music not ~—— cultivated, though in Italy it 
had attained much perfection. In the reign of Charles 
I., music suffered long and grievous depression, and 
during the Protectorate the cathedral service was 
abolished and organs removed from the churches. 
In Charles the Second’s time, engraved music was 
introduced, and the science thence advanced to the 
culminating point. But few works can be consulted 
on the construction of the violin. That of Jacob 
Augutus Otto, though very short and insufficient, is 
perhaps most useful. An elaborate work on the 
matter is much wanted; but so nice is the subject, so 
fine the thread upon which the excellence depends, 
that it is extremely difficult to describe the rules for 
obtaining it, and like that of the Free Masons, “ the 
secret” is likely to be confined to cratt. Aneminent 
dealer told me that after twenty-five years of study, 
he had just produced his first violin. The finest 
models of the instrament were made at Cremona. 
Hieronymus Amati, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Antonius Amati, at the middle, and Nicholas 
Amati and Antonius Straduarius, at the end of the 
same, and at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Joseph Guarnerius, were the makers whose 
instruments have enjoyed the most world-wide celeb- 
rity. Many other makers have earned a secondary 
reputation. The wood generally used is of three 
sorts—Sycamore, for back, neck and side ; Tyrolese 
soft red deal, for belly ; and ebony, for finger-board 
and tail-piece. Otto divides a violin into fifty-eight 
parts! Only a maker can be well up in the various 
models, as amateurs can but rarely see more than one 
or twoat atime. But there is no mistake about 
their distinctive features, though to describe them 
would occupy far too much space. Hieronymus, 
considered handsomest generally; Antonius, but few 
extant, and not quite so well finished; Nicholas, 
smaller, generally known as “ Small Amatis ;”’ Strad- 
uarius, the flattest of all modes, but im tone most 
approved ; Guarnerius, also flat and very rare. Ma- 
ple is also much used in the backs of these makers. 
The fine Tyrolese instruments of Steiner differ much 
in the make and tone from the Cremonese. Much 
fraud has been carried on by dealers in the clever 
Tyrolese imitations of Steiner and the Italian classics. 
Amongst genuine makers, those by the two Klotz 
are much esteemed. A list of German makers of 
repute will be found in Otto, together with such dis- 
tinctive features as to make, varnish, quality, &e., as 
his practical experience could supply. 





Edwin Booth. 


(From the Transcript, Nov. 9.) 


The advance which this young actor has made in 
his profession, as ‘ with Tarquin’s ravishing strides,” 
since his debut in Boston, some three years since, 
calls for a special entry in the chronicles of Art. 

Coming on in the shadow of his father’s fame, he 
was kindly received from the first ; but, by the same 
token, critically compared to him who was, to oar 
thinking, the most consummate actor that has ever 
employed the English tongue. 

The Sir Giles, at his opening night, of unequal ex- 
cellence, yet decidedly intellectual, and full of prom- 
ise as it was, fails out of memory in contrast with the 
firm and flexible grasp in conception, and the manly, 

rogressive, and culminating energy in expression, 
with which he rendered the same character at the 
Howard Atheneum last week We think this his 
completest personation, an embodiment almost with- 
ont blemish. 

The wide span of Mr. Booth’s histrionic faculty 
was shown on the same evening, in his assumption 
of the impossible buat entertaining character of 
Ton Cesar de Bazan,—with his scornful chivalry, 
his hair-breadth ’seapes, his debts, and his outrageous 
pleasantry, which looked on death itself as a quiet 
Joke that he should laugh at hereafter. The racy 
and graceful and graceless humor of the young Don 
“ strack fiery off indeed ” against the saturnine in- 
tensity of the old English commoner. 

But the test of genius—and there needs a quicken- 
ing of the critical conscience to chasten the employ- 
ment of this rare word—the test of an actor’s genius 
is his power to represent Shakspeare ; and we frankly 
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admit that Mr. Booth’s personations in the Shak- 
spearian drama compare favorably with those of any 
living actor. His Hamlet has received high praise 
from high sources. Judged by the usual standard of 
the stage, it is indeed an admirable performance— 
studied, beautiful, intellectual. 

It is, therefore, no disparagement to an actor of 
twenty-five to say, and in saying it we feel we only 
give voice to his own inner consciousness, that the 
Hamlet of Shakspeare is yet beyond his reach. We 
do not hold opinion with Charles Lamb that it cannot 
be acted. We have seen it acted—the delicacy, the 
wit, the subtile philosophy, the supernatural emotion, 
all unified into a character, and steeped in the peculiar, 
chill, moonlight melancholy of that wonderful crea- 
tion. 

Young Booth gives a capable analysis of Hamlet, 
full of point, grace and fire, and can well afford to 
devote, in the intervals of an exacting professional 
career, years of brooding study, to fuse the elements 
of that character, recast it in his own imagination, 
and bring it out, as we believe he can, at some future 
day, an unique and vital representation. We regard 
such an achievement as the last perfection of the his- 
trionic art. G. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Pearls and Songs. 
(From the German of Prutz.) 
By the ocean walks a maiden, morning breezes round her stray- 


ing — 

Where all night the crazy whirlwind on the tossing wave was 
playing. 

O’er the beach the rosy coral sprays, and shining pearls lie 
strewn 

Which the storm from depths of ocean in the night time hath 
upthrown. 

With her treasure trove delighted, gathers she with swift in- 
tent 

All the glowing, glittering riches which the sullen billows 
sent ; 

Gaily decketh brow and bosom, smooths her locks, and trims 
her gown — 

And in fancy sees her playmates’ envious blush and angry 
frown. 

Ab! she thinks not of the tempest, which from ocean’s rocky 
caves 


Madly tore the gleaming coral with its shock of angry waves! 

Ah! she dreams not that the whirlwind, while it tost her treas- 
ures round, 

Heaped the cruel shore with shipwreck — strewed the waveg 
with sailors drowned ! 

Thus I bring thee songs, my darling, filled with many a wild 
emotion : 

Look upon the poor leaves smiling, like the maiden by the 
ocean, 

Let their varied music charm thee, gentle maiden, and depart, 

Recking not what tempest passion wrung them from my deep- 
est heart. C. 





The Performance of “ Elijah,” in New York. 
(From Willis’s Musical World.) 

Mendelssohn’s oratorio of ‘ Elijah” was given to 
a large audience, at the Academy of Music, on the 
8th inst., by the Harmonic Society, assisted by Miss 
Maria Brainerd, soprano; Mrs. Westervelt, contralto; 
Mr. Simpson, tenor; and Mr. J. R. Thomas, bass, 
in the principal parts. Miss Coleman, Miss Honey- 
well, and other members of the society, also assisted 
in the concerted pieces. The choral force of the so- 
ciety numbered on this occasion over two hundred. 
The orchestra was sufficiently large and good, aided 
further by a pedal organ constructed for the occasion. 
The whole under the direction of Mr. G. F. Bristow. 

The performance was, with an exception or two, 
highly gratifying, in some respects, the best ever 
given of this great work in New York. 

Miss Maria Brainerd added largely to her already 
well established reputation. The soprano part of this 
oratorio is heavy and trying ; but few can do it jus- 
tice. Miss Brainerd rendered it throughout in a very 
faithful and artistic manner. Her two principal ef- 
forts were the grand aria, “ Hear ye, Isracl,” and the 
duet with Elijah, “‘ What have I to do with thee, O 
man of God?” Both admirably sung, and with 
more dramatic expression than we have noticed in 
Miss Brainerd’s singing before. Her recitatives are 
always excellent. Her pure English, so perfectl 
enunciated, is another very great merit, and one whic 
she can claim as almost exclusively her own. 

Mrs. Westervelt, a member of the society, sang the 
contralto part exceedingly well. Her voice is unusu- 
ally fine, and is worthy of the highest cultivation. 
The aria, ‘“‘O rest in the Lord,” was well given, and 
her recitatives were delivered with more propriety 
than is usual. 





Mr. Perring was announced for the tenor, but hav- 
ing a severe cold, Mr. Simpson kindly undertook it 
at the last moment. His voice is universally admired 
as one of the sweetest to be found. With such a 
voice, he should feel encouraged to acquire what the 
public taste demands, viz., a more animated style. 
His singing of recitatives, in particular, is susceptible 
of great improvement. They should be taken much 
faster, and declaimed, not sung. A prevailing fault 
of too many singers, especially in the oratorio, is this 
slow delivery of the recitatives, instead of giving them 
with a distinct, emphatic utterance, in a natural way, 
intensified, with some regard to the rules of oratorical 
declamation. The fault alluded to goes far towards 
making an oratorio performance quite a sleepy affair, 
very dry and uninteresting to many even musical 
people. 

Mr. J. R. Thomas acquitted himself in a highly 
creditable and satisfactory manner in the bass part 
(Elijah), notwithstanding a hoarseness under which 
he was laboring. Those beautiful gems of melody— 
“Look down on us,” solo with chorus, and the air, 
“Tt is enough,”—received full justice at his hands. 
Mr. Formes sang this part last season. It is true he 
has more force than Mr. Thomas, but then he has 
many more faults of style; and his English is more 
amusing than intelligible. 

Miss Coleman’s nice voice rendered efficient ser- 
vice several times through the evening. It blended 
well with Miss Brainerd’s in the duet, ‘‘ Zion spread- 
eth her hands.” The trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” sung 
by Miss Brainerd, Miss Coleman, and Mrs. Wester- 
velt, was never, in our opinion, sung so well before 
in New York. It received an enthusiastic encore, 
and was repeated with scarcely less applause. The 
quartet, ““O come every one that thirsteth,”’ would 
doubtless have shared a better fate if it had been re- 
hearsed with the tenor. 

The quartet and chorus, ‘ Holy is God the Lord,” 
proved one of the most effective pieces of the evening. 
More than the usual attention was paid to the light 
and shade. The last diminuendo to pianissimo, 
with the good trill of the soprano, Miss Brainerd, 
made a deliciously effective close. The choruses 
were ably sustained, some, indeed, were excellent, 
viz.: “ Thanks to God,” “Be not afraid,” and “Be- 
hold, God the Lord passed by.” As a composition, 
this last is highly dramatic and beautiful. The effects 
were brought out more through the orchestra and 
pedal organ than by voices. The failures on the part 
of the chorus were generally on chromatic passages, 
the more difficult ones were at times obscure and 
occasionally faulty. The pedal organ—a two-octave 
key-board--was quite a feature in the performance. 
It is somewhat novel, however, that a pedal instru- 
ment should be played by the hands. 

The organ consists of two octaves of “16 feet open 
diapason,” and one octave of “ principal”? (metal), 
the doubling being on the upper octave. It is an ex- 
cellent and a very necessary addition to the instru- 
mental forces. It was built by Jardine & Son. It is 
constructed simply, and may be set up or taken away, 
as occasion requires, with but very little trouble, al- 
though at some expense. 

Mr. Bristow conducted the oratorio with his usual 
ability. Altogether, the society may consider this 
performance one of their best achievements. The 
proceeds were devoted to the benefit of St. Ann’s 
Church for Dumb Mutes; and as the house was 
crowded, we hope the receipts were ample. 





New Music. 


Tue Mopern Oreras.—The popularity of the 
works of the three great Italian composers—Donizet- 
ti, Bellini and Verdi—is evidenced by the fact that 
their operas form the standard repertoire of all our 
opera-houses, and that their melodies are+ sung or 
whistled by everybody. The shelves of the music 
stores are crowded with the various published selec- 
tions from their works, and every pianist writes his 
own adaptation or arrangement of the principal airs. 
But the possession of mere extracts is often tantaliz- 
ing rather than satisfactory, and to those who feel 
inclined to refresh their memory of portions of the 
opera, which, not being among the popularly recog- 
nized gems, are not published in sheet form, the en- 
tire opera is almost a necessity. 

In Italy, the immense publishing house of Ricordi, 
at Milan, enjoys almost a monopoly of these Italian 
musical publications, the proprietors purchasing the 
copyright of an opera, before the score is finished by 
the composer, and often contracting with composers 
for all the operas they may produce during a certain 
term of years. The huge store is in the same build- 
ing with the celebrated Za Scala opera-house ; and 
their stock is unrivalled of its kind. Their catalogue 
is of itself a wonder, including the names of almost 
all the operas published in Italy during the last cen- 





tury, and introducing the astonished reader to my- 
riads of fertile composers of whose very existence he 
has never before heard. Of late years Verdi figures 
bravely on this catalogue, and Ricordi, the head of 
the house, has on Lake Como, three beautiful villas 
named Ernani, Trovatore and Rigoletto, and built 
from the proceeds of the publication of those three 
operas. His publications are tolerably well brought 
out but rather expensive. 

The French editions of operas are chiefly ee 
and dimly printed, and the type execrably small. In 
Italy many of the Italian operas, especially the earli- 
er ones, are printed in oblong form, with very wide 
pages; but the French editions are of the usual 
quarto size, and the narrowness of the pages necessi- 
tates a constant turning of leaves, than which nothing 
is more vexatious to the piano player. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, are publishing an 
American edition of Italian operas, printed with 
great clearness, and giving in addition to the Italian 
words as fair an English translation as could be ex- 
pected. The plot of the opera, with a few words 
about the composer, prefaces the music, and the form 
of the work—a wide quarto—is very convenient. 
The foreign editions are not bound, and the loosely 
stitched pages readily drop apart after a little use ; 
but Ditson’s editioa is bound in boards, and is, in our 
opinion, the most convenient style of operatic works. 
The following operas have already been published in 
this manner ; Ernani, Trovatore, and Traviata of Ver- 
di; Lucia, Lucrezia of Donizetti; Norma and Son- 
nambula of Bellini, and if due support is given by 
the musical public to the enterprise, other operas will 
be published, until a handsome operatic library is 
formed, and attainable, in better style, and at a cheap- 
er price than the same works can be obtained in Eu- 
rope.—Evening Post. 








Musical Correspondence. 


[Too late for last week.] 

New York, Nov. 15.—Our ScH1Ler festival last 
week was completely successful. The German pop- 
ulation were in a high state of excitement during five 
days and evenings. On Tuesday night the festivities 
commenced with a representation of “ Die Karlsschii- 
ler,’ a German drama, in which Schiller forms the 
principal character. On Wednesday evening the con- 
cert took place, with a programme such as is rarely 
found here. The Tannhiduser overture, the ‘“ Abend- 
stern” aria from the same opera, sung by Mr. Pu. 
Mayer; Beethoven’s Concerto in G, exquisitely 
rendered by Mr. Satrer, and the Dithyrambe of the 
poet finely set to music by Rietz, and sung by the 
Saengerbund, constituted the first part; the glorious 
9th Symphony the second part of the concert. You 
have yourself so ably analyzed and described the lat- 
ter, that I can say nothing new about it ; by attending 
all the rehearsals and joining in the chorus, I had the 
best opportunity to become acquainted with this mas- 
terwork, which can never be understood and appreci- 
ated at a single hearing. Great pains had been tak- 
en by Mr. Anscuvurz in the drilling of the chorus, 
and the result was pretty fair. The solos were sung 
by Mmes. Carapori and ZIMMERMANN, and Messrs. 
P. Mayer and Srermnway, the latter an amateur 
with a fine tenor voice, whose name alone points to 
his being in the musical line, 

Thursday afternoon a meeting of the Schiller 
Union was held at Cooper Institute. The hall was 
beautifully decorated with evergreens and statues and 
busts of poets of all ages and countries. Dr. Lozwe, 
the President of the Society, gave an eloquent address, 
which was followed by others from Drs. ScoramM 
and WIESNER in German, and W. C. Bryant and 
Judge Daty, in English, all of which were most in- 
teresting, though it would take me too long to give 
you their substance here. Dr. Loewe also announced, 
after naming the prize committee, that the author 
of the prize poem was Dr. R. SouGeEr, of your city. 
That evening the chief representation of the festival 
took place at the Academy, which was crowded to 
overflowing. The programme will give you the best 
idea of the treat which was presented to the audience, 
and I subjoin it. 
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Overture to “‘ Egmont ”’............. ca ipiscesan Beethoven. 
1. Tableau: The Apotheosis of the Poet. (The prize poem.) 
During which a Prologue will be spoken by Mis Grahn. 





Music: Introduction to Lohengrin........... R. Wagner. 
2. Tableau : The Robbers. (In two parts.) 

Music : Overture to *‘ Coriolanus”’...........-. Beethoven. 
8. Tableau: Fiesco. (In two parts.) 


Music: Ist Movement from Symph. No. 4..... Schumann. 


4. Tableau : The Hostage. (In two parts). 
Music: Introduction to 2d Act of ‘‘Tannhauser’’. . Wagner. 


5. Tableau: Maria Stuart. 


Music: Funeral March...... eee 
Part II. 
Overture: Gaudeamus igitur. ..........0seeeee T. Schneider. 


Wellenstein’s Camp. Military Drama in one Act. ... . Schiller. 
By the Artists of the German Stadt Theatre. 





Parr Il. 

1. Tableau: Maid of Orleans. 

Music: “ The Preludes”. .......ccscccccscscccsece Liszt. 
2. Tableau: Don Carlos. 

Music: Funeral March from Eg t.......+..+Beethoven. 
8. Tableau : The Diver. 

Music: Overture, ‘‘The Jubilee”.............06 Weber. 
4. Tablean: William Tell 

Music: Finale from ‘“‘ Don Giovanni”’............ Mozart. 


5. Grand Triumphal Tableau. 
Music: German Choral, ‘‘ Now thank ye all the Lord.” 

You will see that the music was not the least at 
tractive part of the entertainment. The tableaux were 
on the whole, very satisfactory. The Hostage (Die 
Biirgschaft}, Maria Stuart, and the Diver were partic- 
larly fine. The Apotheosis, however, hardly less so. 
Around and below a huge bust of the poet, were 
grouped most picturesquely about a hundred girls 
and children, engaged in binding garlands. Miss 
GRa8N, an actress of commanding classical presence 
spoiled Dr. Solger’s beautiful poem by her ranting del 
livery, but looked and acted her part well and grace- 
fully. As she ascended to the bust and placed the laure- 
wreath upon its head, the groups beneath her fell into 
picturesque attitudes, and a rosy light was thrown 
over the whole, producing a beautiful effect. ‘ Wal- 
lenstein’s Camp”’ was very fairly acted ; the Capucin 
monk, indeed, delivered his sermon capitally. 

On Friday evening there were festivals, dinners, sup- 
pers, balls,ete., in almost every German place of resor, 
throughout the city. The most important of theset 
though perhaps the most exclusive and aristocratic, 
was a dinner given by the German merchants of the 
city at the Astor House, the peculiar feature of which 
was the presence of ladies. It was a very pleasing 
and interesting affair. The hall was decorated with 
wreaths encircling the names of great men of Europe 
and of America, and at the head the black, red and 
gold banner of Germany and the American flag were 
hung in graceful draperies. The ornaments of the 
table had all some connection with Schiller, and were 
exquisitely wrought. The Bell, the Maid of Orleans, 
the Fight with the Dragon, the Glove, the house in 
which Schiller was born, and severul other things 
were there represented, with statuettes of the Dios- 
curi, Schiller and Goethe. The most interesting of 
the speeches were from Mr. Bancrort, in answer to 
“ Our Guests,” and Pres. Kine, of Columbia Col- 
lege, in response to “‘ Arts and Science ’’ — these 
were delivered in English; and from Freperic 
Kapp, on “ Schiller,’ and Dr. Lorwe on “ Schiller 
and Goethe.” The last was particularly eloquent 
and beautiful. ‘“‘ What isthe German’s Fatherland ”’ 
was sung most energetically by the two hundred 
there assembled, as also some other song of the kind, 
and the music was worthy of the occasion. The fes- 
tival wound up on Saturday with a representation of 
“ William Tell” at the Stadt Theatre. Thus ended 
this celebration, which was entered into with equal 
spirit ‘wherever sounds the German tongue” 


throughout the whole world ; wherever a handful of 
Germans have pitched their tent, we hear of a ‘‘Schil- 
ler celebration.” Happy the poet who thus lives on 
in the hearts of his countrymen ! 


etl itis 


| 





PuiLapetpuiA, Nov. 21.—I perceive thar your 
issue of the 19th contains no notice of the début of 
the Heron-NaTA ct sisters at our Academy, although 
there were a number of articles, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, in your last week’s Philadelphia exchanges, 
from which you might have copied. 

These Misses Heron-NaTati are the daughters 
of a very worthy Irishman, whom I, for one, respect 
as an honest, whole-souled, warm-hearted son of the 
Emerald. Although not Philadelphians by birth, 
they are claimed there through residence and educa- 
tion. Without tracing their earlier career, during 
which, as the Heron Family, they first laid the foun- 
dation for those splendid histrionic abilities which 
have now conduced to a marked degree to shape their 
complete success, let it be mentioned, cursorily, that 
their voices and style were cultivated under the tui- 
tion of Sig. Natale Perelli, one of our most eminent 
teachers from sunny Italia. After frequently distin- 
guishing thomselves at the soirées of the just-named 
tutor, and singing occasionally in Musical Fund Hall 
concerts, the sisters started for Carraccas, under the 
leadership of Sig. Morelli, qaondam basso of a troupe 
wherein Mad. La Grange shone as the bright partic. 
ular star. All the American musical world must be 
familiar with the story of their triumphs among the 
mixed races of South America. The papers here 
teemed with complimentary notices of the spontane- 
ous ovations, brilliant presents, and of the universal 
homage, which fell to their happy lot, — all of which 
created an intense curiosity there, and a longing to 
witness their reported improvement, which culmina- 
ted on last Monday evening, when a brilliant and in- 
telligent audience thronged the Academy to attend 
the first of a short series of operatic entertainments, 
suggested by the Directors of the building, who, I 
believe, agreed to secure them against any possible 
loss. They were assisted by Sig. MACAFERRI, (ten- 
or); ARDANAVI, (baritone) ; and Rocco, (the well 
known buffo); and the operas of Trovatore and La 
Fille du Regiment had been selected. 

Anscuutz led the orchestra, composed of resident 
musicians, and governed them with his wonted sever- 
ity, ever and anon glancing fiercely at one or the 
other of his corps, with a quivering of his lips and a 
brow contraction, which seemed profane enough for 
its purpose. Those scenes in either opera which de- 
manded chorus obligato, were omitted, except in the 
case of the Miserere, which was very well given by the 
choir of St. Augustine’s church, led by Prof Henry 
G. Thunder, stationed near the door of the green 
room. 

Miss Agnes filled the ré/e of Leonora, in the hack- 
neyed TJrovatore, with an ability both of vocalization 
and of action which made even the greater impres- 
sion, because the audience had scarcely expected a 
rendition quite so artistic, even with all the southerly 
rumors which the breezes had wafted hitheward. Her 
-voice isa pure soprano, of ample power to fill our 
Opera House, and cultivated to a very high point of 
flexibility ; although there are those who complain, 
not entirely without reason, of a want of the sympa- 
thetic quality. I must confess that it so appeared to 
your humble correspondent at the outset; but it 
afterwards became palpable to me, that the voice was 
capable of being warmed so as_to glow with sympa- 
thetic feeling. For instance, in the sombre, heavy, 
night-mare-ish andante movement, the Zucea la notte, 
before she had fairly entered into the action of the 
opera,—when still calm and unexcited—her mezza 
voce appeared to me so unimpassioned, cold, so devoid 
of purity as to afford very little satisfaction. But 
when, in the progress of the opera, her fine histrionic 
abilities gradually developed themselves, the voice 
swelled into a melodious and sympathetic quality, 
warmed and intensified by the inner emotions which 
made her identification with the character so com- 
plete. Her execution is highly artistic ; her enuncia- 
tion rapid and fluent ; nor can the connoisseur fail to 





be tully delighted with the superior intelligence of her 
eyes, and the graceful correctness of her attitudes. 
Thus the reader may safely class this talented young 
lady a very artistic vocalist ; one, by no means com- 
pelled to ask his indulger:ce as a novice. Equally so 
with the other sister, Miss Fanny, who perfectly elec- 
trified the audience by her thrilling delineation of 
Azucena. Her voice, somewhat weak in the lower 
register, seems nevertheless strikingly adapted for 
just such dramatic intensities as the ré/e of the gipsey, 
for the recital of horrid stories, or the divulging, for- 
sooth, of demoniacal plots, and mysterious fatalities. 
Here is her point—her striking excellence ; and it 
may be inferred that just that quality of voice would 
not be quite so admired in the Concert room, or in a 
light, playful lyric réle. This seemed evident to me 
from her Tille du Regiment. There the voice, waver- 
ing between somewhat of lower tone huskiness and 
upper-sharpness, such as suited the roving gipsey 
very well, pleased much less, and but for her exceed- 
ing sprightliness of action, she might not have re- 
ceived a tithe of the applause, accorded to her. Miss 
Fanny Heron’s execution is as highly finished as that 
of her sister, evincing in its gas vigor, expres- 
sion, aud steadiness, the results ef hard study and 
judicious training. The enthusiasm created by the 
two sisters here in Philadelphia has been immense, 
and their several entertainments have received the 
patronage of the élite and fashion of West End, as 
well as of the dileltanti generally. 

With the above enumerated excellences, there are to 
be detected divers defective points in their vocaliza- 
tion. For instance, they never sing a high sustained 
note without a tremolo in the voice, which is in bad 
taste, if a mannerism, and ominous of premature de- 
cay of the vocal powers, if uncontrollable. It may 
result from overwork during their South American 
campaigns,—in which case time and rest will regulate 
the difficulty. Let us hope, for their own sakes, that 
this defect is merely the result of a habit,—for sensa- 
tion purposes, perchance,—which will be abandoned 
when their friends, after the first paroxysms of en- 
thusiasm and pride, shall kindly tell them of their 
faults, while they encourage their high aspirations. 

Manrico. 
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Music IN THIS NuMBER. — Continuation of the Opera, Don 
Giovanni, as arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


a 
Concerts. 

The week has given us two—we should say 
three—classical chamber concerts of unusual in- 
terest, at the Meionaon. The third, that of 
Madame ABEL, occurring last evening, will 
claim its notice in these columns next week. Of 
the other two we would we knew how to speak 
as they deserve. Both came at the end of rainy 
and most miserable days; and both were well 
attended, though one missed the presence of not 
a few who should have been there. 

I. Sorree or Messrs. E1cuBERG AND 

LEONHARD. 


This was a concert rich in programme and in 
the talent engaged in performance. Scarcely 
ever in one evening have we had such variety of 
wealth drawn from the purest classic sources, and 
all rare. The only fault with the selection was 
that every piece was long. It is a popular mis- 
take to suppose that variety, contrast, freshness 
must of necessity be purchased by the admission 
of things light, trivial, second-rate or hack- 
nied into a programme. There can be the 
perfection of variety and contrast without once 
stepping outside of the classical and best. A 
good Sonata, or Symphony, with its four contrast- 
ed movements, yet all related and not senselessly 
contrasted, is a type in little of what a whole con- 


cert ought to be. There is no more refreshing 
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change or novelty attainable, than that felt in 
the passing from a deep Adagio to a frolic Scher- 
zo of Beethoven. 
1. Allegro, from Concerto for Piano in D minor with Quar- 
| OTT ee eee 8. Bach. 
Mr. Hugo Leonhard. 
* An die ferne Geliebte.”’ A Cyclus of Songs. 
Beethoven. 


2. Songs. 


Mr. Kreissman. 
8. Allegro, from Concerto for Violin in D major. ... Beethoven. 
Mr. Julius Eichberg. 
4. Scherao, No. B,; for Plane. <..< v0.0. sccvescscccseces Chopin. 
Mr. Hugo Loonhard. 


Introduztion and Rondo for Violin and Piano. . F. Schubert* 
Messrs. Eichberg and Otto Dresel. 


s 





6. Songs. ‘‘ Remembrance,” ‘ Parting,” ‘“‘ Und nun ein 
Be? Gere THM ov ckscessivccveccssveceseee R. Franz 
Mr. Kreissmann. 

7 fa Prayer. St. Antonio di Padua................ Tartini. 
‘15 Chaconne for Violin. ...... ‘Kaan dcaneae ieee 8. Bach. 
(Piano accom; t by Mendelssohn.) 

Mr. Eichberg. 

8. Sonata in C minor for Violin and Piano......... Beethoven. 


Allegro con brio.—Adagio cantabile.—Scherzo Ailegro. 
—Finale Allegro. 
Messrs. Eichberg and Leonhard. 


The Allegro from Bach’s Concerto in D minor 
is a noble composition, grand and startling in its 
leading thought, gracefully poetic in its develop- 
ment. The piano-forte part has a couple of long 
cadenzas or organ-points as exquisitely delicate 
and strange in the ever-shifting, opaline play of 
their modulations as anything of Chopin. Mr. 
LEONHARD played it with good understanding of 
his subject and mastery of means. His touch has 
somewhat of the vitality and delicacy of Dresel, 
and in the long passages of fine divisions, the 
equal, quiet play of his fingers was after the ap- 
proved model which Forkel gives us as Bach’s 
own. It was a beautiful performance, and well 
supported by the quartet of strings (Mr. F. 
Suck and Louis CoENEN, violins, C. Suck, vi- 
ola, and A. Suck, ’cello). 

Thanks, Mr. Kre1ssMANN and Mr. DrEsEL, 
for that very famous song, or cycle of songs 
(Liederkreis) of Beethoven !—heard now for the 
first time probably in Boston. It is, indeed, all 
that Schumann says of it, the deepest, most soul- 
ful, most wonderful of love songs. In a connect- 
ed circle of six lovely melodies, it sings all the 
moods of love’s tender longing for die ferne Gelichte 
(the distant loved one). The melodies melt into 
one another like smiles and tears, like the restless 
and shifting moods of an all-absorbing, holy pas- 
sion. Now it is the sense of separation, now the 
full, fervent outpouring of love, now hope sudden- 
ly springing, and anon fading, at the thought of 
the awaking of Spring, the warbling of birds 
building their nests, &c. ; now a confiding of love’s 
messages tu winds and brooks and birds, and fin- 
ally, comfort in song, for lovers are all poets and 
artists. These suggestions are all exquisitely 
sketched in the piano accompaniments, which 
were rendered with perfect clearness and tender- 
ness of shading by Mr. Dresel. The singer was 
in remarkably good voice, and gave us a real re- 
velation of the meaning and the beauty of the 
piece, observing throughout the relation of each 
part to the whole. Mr. Eicusere played the 
Beethoven Concerto in his usual firm and masterly 
style ; though we missed, in the first half at least, 
something of the beauty of tone and purity of in- 
tonation, which his violin had when he played it 
last year with orchestra. The warm, wet day 
must have been unfavorable for strings; it was a 
day indeed in which a man himself might feel 
unstrung. Mr. E’s cadenza, ingenious and bril- 





liant, struck us as unreasonably long. The quartet 
and piano accompaniments were very effective ; 
so much of the beauty of the piece resides in 
those symphonic interludes, and they were 
brought out so finely, that it was a little vexa- 
tious to be disturbed each time that the violin 
ceased by the untimely applause of an evidently 
unmusical portion of the audience. The im- 
mense difficulties of the Scherzo by Chopin were 
grappled with successfully by the young pianist, 
yet not always so clearly so that execution did 
not stand out before feeling and conception. 

The piece by Schubert has a fine motive and is 
full of beauties ; but it also had the common fault 
of that genial and great composer, of being too 
long. It was the weakest thing in the program- 
me; but was admirably played. The songs by 
Franz were, of course, refreshing, speaking to 
the soul and the imagination, unless one unfortu- 
nately lacks that quality. And when we say that 
Mr. Dresel accompanied them, who, best of all 
men (after their composer) knows them, it will 
be believed that they did not suffer in the pre- 
sentation, or fall short of due effect. . 

The Prayer by Tartini is a simple strain o 
quaint religious melody, having a flavor of an- 
tiquity about it, and pleased greatly. We think 
we have heard Mr. Erichberg render the Cha- 
conne by Bach, better on the whole than that 
might; but it was done in a masterly manner ; 
the piece is the richest and grandest of all violin 
solo pieces which we chance to know. What a 
stately progress from beginning to end! how full 
of wayside beauties! how boldly it anticipates the 
modern virtuoso brilliancies! And then what a 
whole it is in itself in respect to harmony, Men- 
delssohn’s judicious accompaniments but carry- 
ing out its suggestions a little here and there! 

Mr. Leonhard’s best success was in the Sonata- 
duo by Beethoven. The Adagio, especially, with 
its lovely flowing variations, was rendered to a 
charm. The whole work had that quickening 
and invigorating influence, at the end of the long 
series of good things, which one is more sure of 
in Beethoven than in any master. 


2. MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB. 


An excellent opening of another, the eleventh, 
season. ‘The members of the Club remain unchanged 
since last year: Wm. Scuurrze (first violin), Carn 
MEIseEt (second), G. Kreps (tenor and flute), T. 
Ryan, (tenor and clariret), Wouxtr Fries (violon- 
cello) ; and those gentlemen were warmly welcomed 
as they took their places for ths first piece, Tuesday 
evening. The programme was one of the very best. 


1. First Quintet in A, op.18.........ccccseeess Mendelssohn. 
2. Grand Sonate in A, op. 47, (for Piano and Violin,) 
Beethoven. 


Madame Abel and Mr. Schultze. 


3. Song without words, in B flat, No. 6. Seventh Book. 
Mendelssohn. 
Arranged for Quintet. 
4. Grand Polonaise in E flat, op. 22.........seeeeeees Chopin. 
Madame Abel. 
5. Eleventh Quartet in F minor, op. 95, (first time) 
Beethoven. 
Allo con brio—Allegretto non troppo and Allegro assai 
vivace—Finale, Larghetto and Allegretto agitato. 


That splendid Quintet suffered, we must confess, 
a little in the first movement from a want of clear- 
ness in the rendering of the more highly wrought 
passages, and of soft blending of the strings gener- 
ally. The slow movement was beautifully given, 
and how rich and deep it is! The fairy flutter of the 
very Mendelssohnian Scherzo tickled the sense and 
fancy as usual ; but it might have been touched with 





a finer and more tripping delicacy ; the part where 
the tiny voices get excited was quite effective ; it was 
like the rage of little hamming birds as we have seen 
them when they have mistaken artificial flowers for 
real. 

The Quartet by Beethoven, new as it was to us, 
and freshly studied by the interpreters, went smoother 
and with less scrambling than the Quintet. Itisa 
marvellously interesting work : to us another revela- 
tion of the inexhaustible composer; strange, but 
beauttfal, inspired with one intent, on every page. 
The opus number (so far as this indicates the date of 
production) places it in immediate connection with 
the 7th and 8th Symphonies, the Liederkreis (above 
named), the well-known B flat Trio, &c. Certainly 
it is as different as possible from that last, — from all 
of them. Beethoven, like Shakspeare, opens many 
worlds to you. This Quartet adheres less strictly to 
the usual Sonata forms than earlier ones; but the 
unity of the whole is felt as clearly. We may not 
venture to describe it after one hearing. It was a 
perpetual surprise from first to last, and we hope to 
hear it again and again, with the conviction that It is 
one of the most characteristic and beautiful tone- 
poems of the master. 

Madame Loutse ABEL, the pianist of the evening, 
fully justified the high reports which came before her. 
She has the charm of youth and unaffected manners, 
with ‘an air of modest intelligence. Her touch is 
clear and bright, her execution always clean and 
graceful, equal to passages of most brilliant difficulty 
and power. It was in the elegant fancies of the com- 
position, the florid variations, &c., that she seemed to 
us most perfect. There was an infallible French 
grace in these, a nice instinct of light and shade. 
The first variation of the Adagio in the “ Kreutzer” 
Sonata, with its trills, and indeed all those variations, 
were so well done that a smile came over every in- 
tent face. We could have wished rather more of the 
Beethoven fire and nervous accent in the first move- 
ment, especially in the violin part ; intensity is what 
Mr Scuut7zeE chiefly lacks ; there is always elegance 
and sweetness in his playing. The Polonaise was a 
splendid piece of execution ; we cannot say that it 
had all the suppressed fire and feeling which glow in 
every work of Chopin. Forcibly and splendidly as 
the work was played, we doubt there may have been 
some little of concealed timidity in the performer, as 
there certainly was in, and in spite of, her most beau- 
tiful execution of Handel’s “ Harmonious Black- 
smith” variations, with which she responded to an 
imperious encore. Parts of these she hurried; but 
otherwise we know not that we have ever heard them 
rendered so artistically. Mme. Abel won the good 
will and opinion of her audience decidedly. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 
To-morrow evening the Music Hall will again re- 
sound with Handelian choruses. The oratorio of 


“Samson,” which drew repeated crowds here some 
years since, will be performed by the HANDEL AND 
Haypwn Socrery, in full force, théroughly drilled by 
conductor Zerrahn, supported by a good orchestra, 
and organ played by Mr. B. J. Lane, and for solo 
singers: Mme. Anna Brsuop, Mrs. J. H. Lone, Mr. 
C. R. Apams, Mr. Powers, and Dr. GuiLmMeErrTeE, 
(of New York) in the part of Harapha..... The usual 
Afternoon Concert was again omitted this week, out 
of accommodation to the Washington Statue Fair, 
which has had a run of stormy days..... Cart ZER- 
RAHN, we learn, will give his first Philharmonic 
Concert next Saturday evening, (Dec. 3,) assisted 
by Artuur Napoteon, his only appearance. This is 
indeed good news. .... Mr. TRENKLE’s many friends 
will be gratified to learn that he has safely arrived, 
and become established, with good prospects both of 
health and professional success, in San Francisco. 


We have often wondered why some of our musical 
contemporaries devoted so much of their columns to 
chess. Perhaps the following, from the London Athe- 
neum, shows the connecting link between the two 
arts : 

The “ whirligig of Time ” may always be trusted 
in the case of real men. Philidor is now getting his 
turn. Only a few months since this popular and suc- 
cessful French composer was cited in the paper read 
before the Society of Arts as a remarkable example 
of that power of abstraction and combination wh; ch 
has distinguished so many great musicians. By 
some among the English audience, who should have 
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known better, he was merely remembered as the 
chess-player who beat at one sitting Count Bruhl and 
Mr. Mazeres, making a drawn game with Mr. Bowd- 
Jer, his third adversary. The Handelians had for- 
gotten that the French calculator was said to have 
set Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast,’ during his resi- 
dence in England (a tale the clearing up of which 
may be recommended to any musical antiquary)— 
albeit their contempt for French opera—though some- 
what mitigated within the past quarter of a century— 
extended, of course, to his theatrical works, which 
divided “the rule of the town” in Paris. Now, how- 
ever, the lovers of musical reading may be recom- 
mended to a monograph on Philidor, by M. Pougin, 
which has just appeared in the Gazette Masicale.— 
There is in it a letter from Diderot, concerning the 
identical chess-tournament which has been mentioned, 
too characteristic of Frene.. appreciation in all its 
torms to be overlooked.—P» dor had written home, 
that to prepare for such aux oxtreme mental effort as 
the three simultaneous games, he had been compelled, 
for several previous days, to adopt a strict physical 
regimen. On this Diderot commented thus: “I am 
not surprised, Sir, that in England every door should 
be shut to a great musician and should be open to a 
skilled chess-player. Yet we are not much more 
reasonable here than they are there. You will grant, 
nevertheless, that the reputation of Calabrois (a cele- 
brated chess-player of his time) will never equal that 
of Pergolesi. If you have played three games at 
once without profit having any share in the matter, 
so much the worse. I should be far better disposed 
to pardon you such perilous experiments if, by mak- 
ing them, vou gained five or six hundred guineas. 
But to risk one’s reason and talent for nothing, is 
not a thing to be comprehended. It is madness to 
run the chance of becoming idiotic because of mére 
vanity.—Yet more, suppose one were to die after 
such an effort !—But, consider, Sir, that you might be 
for some twenty years an object of pity. Is it not 
better worth while being, during a like period, an ob- 
ject of admiration ?’’—The reader may care to be 
reminded that “ Musie won the cause,”’—and that, 
after his chess-triumph, Philidor virtually adopted 
the counsels of his correspondent, returned to Paris, 
and became famous in the theatres. He attempted 
sacred music from time to time with less success. 
We are assured by M. Pougin that a setting by him 
of the “Carmen Seculare ” “had much success at 
London,” 


Music Abrowd. 


Abroad. 


London. 


The death of the Earl of Westmoreiand, distin- 
guished for his indefatigable amateur attempts at 
musical composition, and his peculiar patronage of 
the Royal Academy of Music, is thus mentioned by 
the Musical World, of October 22. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Far be it from us to 
write in any other than in respectful terms of the 
distinguished nobleman whose recent demise has 
given birth to such deep grief, not only among his 
own immediate relatives, but in the wide circle of his 
friends and acquaintance, It is no small thing to say 
of the late Earl of: Westmoreland, that he was pop- 
ular and much beloved in spite of his artistic predi- 
lections. ‘That the least precious endowment of the 
regretted diplomatist was his musical talent will be 
generally admitted by those whose knowledge of 
music does not necessarily imply ignorance of every 
other subject. The Earl of Westmoreland was a 
voluminous fcomposer, as all the world is aware; but 
that only concerned himself, and had he confined his 
exertions to the production of master-pieces, after his 
peculiar manner, no harm could have accrued. But 
unhappily this was otherwise. The excellent earl, 
not satisfied to be a producer, must also be a peda- 
gogue, and a legislator. The history of the Royal 
Academy of Music during the last twenty years re- 
veals glimpses of his powers in these capacities, 
which the declining influence of that once highly- 
rated seminary is hardly calculated to place in a 
hyper-brilliant light. But now that the Earl of 
Westmoreland can neither compose nor legislate 
more, a curtain may be dropped over the past, in so 
far as he was personally responsible, and the question 
of the Royal Academy of Musie—thus freed from 
an arbitrary despotism, which, however well intend- 
ed, was ruinous in its consequences—may be discussed 
on the ground of its own merits. 





Crrstat Patace.—The autumn season is draw- 
ing to a close, and as the winter approaches the 
musical director taxes his ingenuity to the utmost to 
provide a creditable Saturday's entertainment—one 
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at which the half-crown folks could not decently 
grumble. How it happened to occur to the authori- 
ties that Professor Sterndale Bennett’s ‘ Pastoral,” 
The May-Queen, executed by the members of the 
Vocal Association, would, at this season of the year 
ah sufficiently attractive to the “million,” on a 

ednesday, we cannot make out. Professor Ben- 
nett’s Cantata had been at first announced for the 
shilling day, but was subsequently altered to Satur- 
day. We believe, the impossibility of procuring the 
services of Mr. Sims Reeves—whose continued in- 
disposition has entirely subverted multitudes of spec- 
ulations in theatres and concert-rooms—was as much 
the cause of the change as anything else. The Vocal 
Association was announced to furnish a chorus of 
two hundred of its most efficient members, and Mr. 
Augustus Manns furnished his band. The prospects 
for a good performance might have been worse— 
might have n better. Mr. Benedict conducted, 
and that was something in its favor. If we were to 
judge by results, a more unsatisfactory execution 
never was given to any work. The audience, 
throughout the entire performance, with one or two 
exceptions, literally made no sign. The music which 
enchanted the real musical public in St. James’s 
Hall and St. Martin’s Hall, was listened to with stolid 
indifference, or an air of utter incomprehensibility. 
A slight feeling was indeed displayed at the end of 
the solo and chorus, ‘‘ With a carol in the tree,’”’ and 
three or fom pair of hands applauded, but they soon 
relapsed into silence, and seemed ashamed of their 
own exertions. Although by no means comparable 
to what has been heard at St. James’s Hall, still the 
performance of Professor Bennett’s fine work was 
more than creditable, and Miss Stabbach and Mr. 
Weiss both sang admirably. 

Previous to the cantata, the Crystal Palace band, 
under the direction of Mr. Augustus Manns, per- 
formed Haydn’s “ Military Symphony,” and the 
overture to the Zauberflote; Mr. Weiss sang “I’m a 
roamer,” from Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger, and 
Miss Stabbach, the popular but by no means graceful 
ballad, “ Over the sea.” The attendance was good, 
and the concert-room more than usually crowded, the 
coldness of the day precluding the possibility of walk- 
ing in the groands.—JMusical World, Oct. 29. 


Sr. James’s Hatt.—Dr. Wylde gave another of 
his series of popular oratories, on Wednesday even- 
ing, to a numerous and appreciative audience. /srael 
in Eqypt was the work chosen for the occasion, and 
although a want of steadiness and precision in some 
of the choruses was at times perceptible, the execu- 
tion was on the whole creditable to the amateurs, who 
evidently did their best. The band was led by Mr. 
H. Blagrove, and Mr. E. T. Chipp presided at the 
organ. Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Laura Baxter, 
Miss Villars, Messrs. George Perren and Thomas, 
sustained the principal solo parts with care and _abil- 
ity. We should not omit to state that the “ Hailstone 
Chorus ” was unanimously redemanded and_re- 
peated.—ZJbhid. 


Paris. 


The return of Madame Cabel to Paris, and her 
assumption of the part of Dinorah, at the Opéra- 
Comique, gives a fresh start to the Pardon de Ploer- 
mel—which, indeed, is now achieving a more decided 
success than it did at first. Madame Cabel, the 
most charming type of all Dinorahs, present or 
future, is surpassing herself; her voice has gained in 
power and roundness, and in those marvellous efforts 
of vocalization with which she enchants the Parisian 
public. Every note sounds with the distinctness and 
clearness of a note on the piano. Her acting, also, 
has become more expressive. Before, it was Madame 
Cabel playing the ré/e of Dinorah, now it is Dinorah 
herself. Faure and Sainte-Foy are as successful as 
ever, and Barielle invariably gets an encore in his 
chant du chasseur. Very little in the shape of novelty 
has been going on in the musical world this week 
here. M. Adolphe Fétis (son of the director of the 
Conservatoire "of Brussels), however, has made a 
coup d’ essai in the a of a little operetta, in one 
act, entitled Major Schlagmann. It is, though, of no 
great importance, rather amusing. It has been 
brought out at the Bonffes-Parisiens, and, as a first 
effort, it does honor to M. A. Fétis. Mdlle. Cico, ia 
the part of Wilhelmine, is agreeable. At the Granc- 
Opera, they are preparing a réprise of the Ame en 
vine. Of the Italian Opera, but little can be said. 
M. Calzado is in great want of a tenor capable of 
producing some sensation, though those who would 
electrify a house are now become mere myths. The 
only event of any interest is the début of Madame 
Sophia Dottini as Gilda in Rigoletto, of whom I shall 
speak more at length when next I write. Graziani 
me for the first time in Rigoletto —Cor. Musical 
Vorld 








Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Mostc BY MarL.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The fairest flower of spring. Song. J. C. Adams. 


He never meets me as of old. - 25 


Both pretty and of very moderate difficulty. 
Childhood’s dear home. Song. J. A. Gardner. 


The silent good bye. ¢ J. E. Muller. 
Two simple songs with pleasing melodies. 

The school girl’s farewell. Chorus for four female 

voices. F. Faunell. 


The publication of this chorus will relieve a great 
many teachers who desire to choose something appro- 
priate for approaching exhibitions. It is just the 
thing : easy to learn, and sure to please. 


Lily Lye. Ballad. G. A. Macfarren. 


Alice Lyle. Ballad. Geo, Linley. 


Two charming “ bagatelles”’ written for the ear of 
the people, both sure to circulate largely among the 
great mass of the singing public. 


25 


With trembling steps. Song from Bach’s works. 
Arranged by R. Franz. 


The last of those eight sterling alto songs by old 
master Bach, selected and provided with a pianoforte 
accompaniment by Robert Franz, Germany’s most cul- 
tivated musician. 


Instrumental Music. 


Fireman’s Quickstep. H. Eikmuir. 25 

Auburndale Schottisch. G. D. Smith. 25 

Wildwood Waltz. N. L. Clarke. 25 

Hubberg Valse. Charlotte Peterson. 25 
Pretty and easy dance music. 

Nocturne in E flat. (Opus 9, no. 2.) Chopin. 25 


This nocturne comes more within the range of ordi- 
nary players than any other of the same author. It 
is, besides, a beautiful specimen of his style of writing. 


4hands. C. D’ Albert. 


“ “ 


Il Trovatore Quadrilles. 


The Cameronians Quadrilles. 60 


Two already famous sets of Quadrilles, effectively 
arranged. 

Books. 

A CompLete METHOD FOR THE GUITAR: con- 
taining the Elementary Principles of Music, 
and a New, Original, and Progressive Mode of 
acquiring a rapid Mastery of the Instrument, 
interspersed with a pleasing variety of popular 
Songs and National Melodies. By Otto Feder. 
Bound in Gloth. Price, $2,50. 

This will be found a valuable acquisition to the 
means employed by teachers, and a superior method 
of imparting a correct, artistic course of instruction ; 
while to scholars it will prove valuable and attractive 
in its plain, progressive lessons, capital examples and 
exercises, and its judicious selection and arrangement 
of every requisite information for the acquirement of 
a knowledge of Guitar playing. Beginning at the 
earliest point — at the very alphabet of the art, it ad- 
vances step by step, and understandingly, to the clas- 
sical compositions of the ‘great masters.’’ To per- 
sons about commencing the study of the Guitar, we 
would commend a perusal of this new and admira- 
ble work ; and even old players will find very much in 
it instructive and useful in the practice of their pro- 
fession. The style of its binding is some advance on 
that usually adopted by publishers of works of the 
kind. It is bound in cloth, handsomely embossed, 
lettered, and finished very neatly. 

















